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Art. XV. — 1. Construction construed, and Constitutions vindi- 
cated. By John Taylor, author of the Enquiry and drator. 
Richmond, 1820, 8vo, pp. 344. 

Z. Observations on Public Principles and Characters, with 
reference to recent events. November, 1820, pp. 62. 

Each period of history has some topic of predominant 
interest, which indicates the prevailing spirit of the age. 
Certain words at different epochs are so frequently repeated 
that they become quite familiar, and appear in every page of 
contemporary annals, and then go out of use altogether except 
in history. Others rise up and mark the precedence of new 
ideas which are universally entertained in their turn, and give 
an impulse to all the movements of society. Carrying the 
banner of the cross against infidels, discovering new conti- 
nents, and a new rout to India, papal bulls and excommuni- 
cations had each their period of preeminence. Few in these 
days think much about excommunications, but when this 
term carried terror to the boldest minds, no use was made of 
another word, that is now of constant occurrence, and which is 
likely to go further and last longer, than any that has hitherto 
occupied the thoughts of mankind. Constitution is the 
watchword of the day ; this began to come into use pretty 
freely about sixty years ago, and has ever since been repeat- 
ed in various quarters, till it is at length in the mouths of every 
people, is uttered in all dialects from the harsher ones of the 
Teutonic nations, to the more flowing tongues of Spain and 
Italy, and is reechoed from every hill and valley in the civil- 
ized parts of the earth. 

The present aspect of the world, we mean that part of it 
possessed by the European race, whether inhabiting the old 
continent or the new, is deeply interesting to the philosophic 
observer. Under considerable varieties of feature and com- 
plexion, it every where offers a sympathetic expression. If 
we elevate ourselves to take a bird's eye view of it, we shall 
discern on all sides the progress of amelioration or at least a 
struggle for it. We shall hear the same cry for a constitution, 
even by some who know not precisely what it means ; we shall 
perceive a universal feeling for a representation, sometimes 
without the understanding how to originate or define it; w« 
shall observe on all this vast theatre a practical demonstration, 
or a vague yet strong conviction, that men have certain rights, 
which they are nobler and happier for enjoying, and among 
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all these various nations and climes, an irksome consciousness 
of the impolicy, and a determined struggle against the spirit 
of monopoly, whether it exist in governments, religion, or 
commerce; the progress of this struggle commonly beginning 
against the first of these by those who are most enthralled, 
and terminating with the last, by those who are most enlight- 
ened, who of course have already emancipated themselves 
from tyranny under the two former. 

At the same time we shall discover throughout this whole 
survey, the vain and pernicious efforts of all governments, ex- 
cept those in North America, to counteract the spirit of the 
age. This opposition of sovereigns exhibits various degrees 
of alertness and violence in resisting the progress of reform, 
but all of them resist it; all of them look at innovation on 
the part of their subjects with aversion, and suffer it with re- 
luctance.* Some of these are influenced only by the love of 
quiet, others are goaded by the thirst of power, whilst others 
are infatuated with the belief, that they can return to those 
times, when their subjects, habituated to acquiescence, were 
satisfied or discontented, as affairs were prosperous or other- 
Wise, but without thinking that they had any responsibility, 
or any right of interference in either case. As to quiet, it w 
not the characteristic of an age of improvement, but so long 
as governments attempt to resist the feelings of the period 
in which they live, they must govern not only in a state of 
perpetual irritation, but run the risk of the most dreadful 
calamities, and eventual destruction. The means of inquiry 
are too widely diffused, the spirit of improvement is too strong 
to be stifled. Nulla vestigia retrorsum is the present motto of 
mankind ; their views have all taken one direction ; the im- 
pulse is more or less strong according to their knowledge, 
and if those who are at the head attempt to check its onward 
course, they will be borne down and trampled under foot. 

* The famous declaration of a very distinguished member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society to the Spanish Cortez, which must have been 
dictated in a phrenzy of arrogance or of fear, and was afterwards retracted, 
is one striking instance. A still more remarkable, though more temperate 
and detailed exposition of the views of the courts of Europe, may be found 
in the confidential letter of the Austrian Minister, Prince Metternich, to 
the Minister of the Grand Duke of Baden, and which was probably a 
circular to the German powers. This document, inserted in some of 
our papers (among others the Boston Daily Advertiser of Oct. 25, 1820) 
from the English ones, bears all the marks of authenticity, and develops 
perfectly the actual views of the sovereigns of Europe. 
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To understand this disagreement between ancient institutions 
and modern opinions, let us caich a hasty glance at their origin. 
The reader must not be alarmed if we take him some way 
back in chronology ; we shall soon get through, we shall make 
but one step from the Appenines to the Alps, and from thence 
to the Pyrenees ; having neither time nor inclination to lead 
him up and down the intermediate hills and v allies. — After 
the Roman empire was finally subverted, and arts and letters 
were buried in the ruins of its military power, its vast prov- 
inces became independent and began to govern themselves, 
in the deep obscurity of what are emphatically called the 
dark ages. All of them were barbarous, though in a different 
degree ; the barbarity of some was of the kind which precedes 
civilization, that of others, the kind which follows its extinc- 
tion. Each had its appropriate vices of ferocity or corrup- 
tion. The fragments near the centre were, as might be 
expected, the most populous and the least extensive; some of 
them comprising only a walled city and a few gardens. These 
small states obtained nominally a republican form of govern- 
ment, which, imperfect as it was, procured them some distinc- 
tion ; yet in reality they were only the strongholds of factions, 
which did little more than vary the materials, that composed 
the anarchy of Europe. Society had two modifications. 
In Gaul, Britain, Lusitania, and German}, the people were 
in the shepherd, or the first stages of the agricultural state ; 
on the regulations of which had been engrafted a few cus- 
toms and laws of the mistress of the world, while those 
provinces were held by her legions. In Italy the ruins of 
Roman jurisprudence and military civilization governed a 
people, enervated by luxury, fallen into decay and overrun by 
rude invaders, who brought many of their own rudest customs 
to patch the tattered rohes of the imperial jurisdiction. The 
condition of Europe was thus composed on one side of warlike, 
ferocious tribes, under numerous chieftains, who had received 
some maxims and laws from their conquerors ; and on the 
other, of an enervated, ruined people, vanquished in their turn, 
and forced to admit, with their new masters, many new cus- 
toms. The cause of liberty was every way a loser. The 
privileges of Roman citizens, greatly diminished during the 
decline of the empire, were finally destroyed under Gothic in- 
vasion : w hile the eager followers of the transalpine leaders 
were forced gradually to renounce the primitive equity and 
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rude equality they had enjoyed at home, to become subser- 
vient to unmitigated military usurpation. 

While the course of events thus led to the extension of 
universal servitude, the christian faith was making its steady 
progress over the ruins of paganism, destined to become 
eventually the great instrument of human freedom. But the 
simplicity of the apostolic era was gradually corrupted, and in 
the unhappy ages that followed, the purest of all religions was 
more and more perverted to accomplish the designs of world- 
ly ambition. The shades of ignorance continued to grow 
deeper, till at length the light of knowledge was almost wholly 
extinguished, and its feeble rays glimmered only within the 
pale of the church. Though there was no longer any instruc- 
tion, there still remained a difference of intellect among men, 
and all those, in whom mind predominated over animal force, 
were led to devote themselves to the service of the church ; 
which was daily increasing in strength, deriving exclusive 
advantage from the, general ignorance, violence, and slavery 
that prevailed, and laying the foundations with only spiritual 
means of the. most singular and formidable power, that ever 
oppressed mankind. 

The church and the modern states of Europe began their 
existence together in these obscure and disgraceful ages. 
The former organized by degrees her vast and complicated 
hierarchy, continually extended lier possessions, and at length 
obtained, directly or indirectly, a sovereign sway over all 
Europe. The latter were formed amid continual wars, the 
weaker chief subdued by their more powerful rivals, till at 
length their princes accumulated sufficient power to cotroul 
the barons into a conditional submission, and thus laid the 
basis of the feudal system. All power was divided between 
the baron and the priest, while the peasant was the slave of 
both. A prince defended his subjects, as his property, em- 
ployed them with as little consultation as he would his cattle, 
and held them in much the sume consideration. Their minds 
were kept in absolute subjection, and their persons, property, 
and opinions, were all under the control of the clergy and 
nobility. 

Trusting that the brevity of this sketch may be some offset 
for its triteness, we come to the inferences for which it was 
traced ; that the present governments of Europe were founded 
in ages of ignorance and turbulence, without any participation 
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of the people ;' a class of mankind which, though rather nu- 
merous, became obsolete soon after the fall of the Roman 
republic, and did not again come into fashion, for some six- 
teen or seventeen centuries. The circumstances of society, the 
deplorable ruin and degradation into which it had fallen, 
did not perhaps admit of any better system, than the feudal 
and ecclesiastical dominion, which assumed the command. 
The leading principle of both was entire submission on the 
part of the 'rascal many* to their lay or clerical lords; 
who in return for this obedience did their utmost to guard 
them against the violence and injustice of all hut themselves. 
As the feudal princes became confirmed in their power, they 
perfected its organization with a view to promote their own 
interest. What was usage, grew into regulation, and expe- 
rience slowly accumulated a code of laws, and a system of 
administration. The object of both was exclusively to es- 
tablish the authority and enlarge the power of the sovereign.* 
To extend these, the subjects were sometimes treated with 
indulgence and humanity, but even in more recent and com- 
paratively enlightened periods, their prosperity was regarded 
with jealousy and apprehensioi. ; and at this day many 
governments are only reconciled to the acquisition of wealth 
by their subjects, through the ingenuity of their financiers, 
who cautiously avert the danger of its too rapid accumula- 
tion. 

As instruction was increased in the slow advances towards 
greater tranquillity and civilization, its efforts were directed 
to surround every thing relating to government with mystery, 
and to exclude more effectually all, save the privileged classes, 
from any participation in it. Kings ruled by divine right. 
Birth decided station, without reference to talents or qualities. 
The laws were gradually more deeply hid under idle forms 
and endless tautology, and even their prayers were obliged 
to be said in a language the people did not understand. 
The whole science of government was directed to keeping 
the subject in a state of perpetual pupilage. They could 
neither sow nor reap, except what was permitted, and could 
not displace themselves from the spot where chance had 

* A ith mirable example of the enduring influence of first causes may 
be seen in he history of the French and English parliaments ; the former 
were call d to extend the power of the sovereign, the latter for its restric- 
tion ; the first lessened the political weight of the barons, the latter increas- 
ed it. 
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doomed them to vegetate. The governments (hat boasted of 
being the most enlightened, gave as proofs of their skill and 
.perfect administration, that they controlled even the minutest 
operations in' tin ir empires, the people were entirely passive 
instruments under their direction; and whether it was to 
make war and peace, or to settle a village hroil ; whether it 
was to raise an army, or repair a milestone ; every thing 
emanated from their sole and immediate authority, and left 
tin ir subjects only slaves or children, according as the 
sovereign might shew himself humane or cruel, a father or a 
tyrant. 

We have pushed aside many intruding thoughts and details, 
that we might sooner reach tite level of our own times. The 
reformation and the abolition of the feudal system, neither of 
which are yet complete, did much for the rights and improve- 
ment of mankind. The abuses in the name of religion being the 
most intolerable, and the remedy the most obvious, were first 
corrected ; and though only a lesser portion of Europe was 
enfranchised from the papal dominion, its pressure on those 
who remained was diminished, and its infallible paramount 
pretensions forever ruined. Protestantism and personal free- 
dom were early established in England, whose insular posi- 
tion from the time of the armada to the gunboats of Napoleon 
had protected her against all serious attack from abroad, 
and by securing her inhabitants against the various attempts 
of the catholic sovereigns of Europe, to restore the ancient 
supremacy of the Pope, enabled her illustrious men to mature 
and apply those principles of liberty, that have advanced 
her so high in prosperity and fame. Nor were the advan- 
tages wholly confined to her own subjects ; the example was 
before the world, to shame despotism in less fortunate nations, 
and gradually increase among them the desire of imitation. 
Holland, that « alluvion of the Rhine,' was protestant and 
free; and by indefatigable industry, courage and constancy, 
defended her territory against the sea, and her civil and reli- 
gious freedom against Spain and the Inquisition. But the terri- 
tory was too small, the people too exclusively commercial, to 
have a stable, leading influence in the affairs of the world. 

The example of England v\as to be improved in a distant 
land, where the principles of her institutions could be carried 
without the incumbrances that impeded their action at home. 
The remnants of the feudal and ecclesiastical polity chequer- 
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ed the whole- fabric of the English government, and though 
the edifice was ample and convenient, the rights and comforts 
of a large portion of the inhabitants were sacrificed to pre- 
serve a part of the ancient materials, which the reformation 
and the revolution had spared, and which were far more pic- 
turesque than useful. This discordance in her institutions 
produced frequent troubles, and in some of those periods, 
when a collision with the encroachments of arbitrary power 
became most violent, several of her purest and most unyield- 
ing spirits expatriated themselves, to enjoy their principles 
in a wilderness. Many things which were only theory at 
home, they here put in practice ; and the soundest and lofti- 
est ideas of liberty that could be found in the works of states- 
men and philosophers, which the writers themselves perhaps 
considered almost visionary and hopeless, were developed 
and realized. 

When in process of time the hankering after arbitrary 
power led to the attempts to disfranchise full grown colonies, 
the design terminated in their complete severance. This 
event gave them an opportunity, by which they profited, of 
carrying into the fullest effect a perfect republican system, 
where the principle was for the first time plainly laid down 
and thoroughly enforced, that government was the property 
of the people, and not the people the property of government ; 
that their privileges were a matter of right, not of favour; 
that there could be no exclusive ones ; and that the govern- 
ment being for the good of the nation and not the pleasure of 
the sovereign, was subject to alterations which they might 
deem necessary, was administered by their agents, who might 
do wrong and were amenable for it, and that all power and 
honour emanated from them and returned to them. 

The interest of this struggle was felt by every nation in 
proportion to its intelligence, and involved many of them in 
its progress. Those, who had assisted in producing the 
result, began before the first days of triumph were passed, to 
deprecate its consequences, which, they soon perceived with 
uneasy feelings, would have a wider bearing than they had 
contemplated. A body of very distinguished witnesses, fas- 
cinated with what they saw of a state of society, so different 
from any they had known, returned to Europe, eager to intro- 
duce the novelties they admired. The situation of that re- 
gion was daily exhibiting in stronger contrast the existence 
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of decrepit institutions, and the rapid progress of liberal 
principles. The forms of ancient abuses all remained, yet 
were half concealed by the benevolent spirit of amelioration. 
The fetters were not removed, but they were loosened and 
covered to prevent their chafing. Privilege was so accom- 
panied with courtesy, that it seemed on the same level with 
those who were under it. The wildest opinions were pro- 
mulgated, and the wit with which they were seasoned, while 
it increased their dangerous currency, only made them 
laughed at. Every body was speculating about improve- 
ments, even those who were to lose by it. Commerce had so 
increased the intercourse between nations, that all were 
accessible to the same ideas, and tinged with similar opinions. 
Greater mildness of administration served to excite the desire 
of substantial changes. Those who held the helm saw the 
tempest approaching, but only decked the ship with colours, 
without lightening it of its overload. The position of France, 
where the storm was first to burst atid produce such incon- 
ceivable misery and devastation, was the most striking. The 
prosperity of that nation had never gone higher; the riches 
she drew from a single island exceeded the- produce of all the 
rest of the Antilles; her king was virtuous and beneficent; 
her noblesse accomplished and humane ; the hierarchy indul- 
gent and careless ; philosophy and the arts in the highest 
estimation and success ; but the barbarous organization of 
earlier centuries obtruded its odious and absurd injustice in 
the midst of every part of this smiling scene. By a fatuity, 
or a fatality about those who governed, incredible, if it were 
not now to be traced in almost every government, not a form 
was altered, not a burden removed, though an evasion of 
either was smiled at, or disregarded. France might be com- 
pared to a city on the banks of a majestic river; pleasure 
and wealth were within the walls, mirth and luxury around. 
The current was placid, and reflected from its smooth sur- 
face every image to the heedless, sportive multitude, but the 
rains had fallen on the distant mountains, the rivulets were 
flowing in torrents to the swelling stream, whose silent, rapid 
rising excited no alarm, till in one dreadful moment its fury 
burst impetuously through every barrier, overwhelmed the 
whole in one wide destruction. 

After five and twenty years of various fortune, but ultimate 
success in a contest with France, the sovereigns of Europe 
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shudder at revolution and try to avoid it, not only by refus- 
ing any change, but by seeking to retrieve some things they 
have lost. They wish to restore what has escaped from their 
power, carry back their people to habits of earlier ti;.tes, and 
stifle the progress of modern inquiry. As well might they 
attempt to gather up the light with their hands, which has 
burst through the crevices of a ruined edifice, and throw it 
without the Vails.* Their subjects aided them against for- 
eign conquest and oppression, but with an expectation of 
receiving increased privileges, as a reward. The extraordi- 
nary events of the late war in Europe, which transposed the 
people of every nation, and moved the most energetic portion 
of the population over e> ery part of the continent, gave an 
opportunity for comparison, and a freedom of judging be- 
tween different nations. A feeling of rivalship was excited 
that extended beyond the mere desire of gaining a battle. 
The privileges of those who enjoyed the greatest liberty and 
prosperity, became a source of envy, atid they who were 
subjected to arbitrary rule began to perceive their degrada- 
tion. 

This desire of political freedom is not met with wise prepa- 
rations for yielding to it with safety, and endeavours to con- 
ciliate the subject by a progressive gratification of his wishes, 

* There are few sovereigns and courtiers who are not behind the spirit 
of their times. In questions of reform they hesitate at trifling sacrifices, 
though it may endanger their whole power; in these cases they adopt the 
sportive maxims of the celebrated minister of Maria Teresa, Count Kau- 
nitz, * never to do any thing themselves that they can make any body 
else do, and never to do any thing to day that they can possibly put off 
till tomorrow.' Joseph II. of Austria formed an exception ; he was a 
patriot prince, whose mind was contemporary with the age in which he 
lived, and greatly in advance of that of his own country. Perhaps all his 
measures were not wise, and as they went to reforms in administration, 
they were of course blamed by his courtiers, but his views Were enlight- 
ened and beneficent. We may cite two or three examples in trifling mat- 
ters, where prinres have recently shewn themselves behind the present 
state of intelligence. The Dutchess of Angouleme, anxious to have an 
heir, who would have inherited the throne of France, made a vow of a 
silver statue to the Virgin at Nismes, if her wishes could be accomplished. 
After the assassination of the Duke de Berri, his heart was preserved in a 
vase at Notre Dame, and his bowels sent as a present to the city of Lisle to 
be preserved there ! Both these things might have seemed natural in the 
twelfth century, but in France at the present day they could only pro- 
voke bitter ridicule. The present King of England in multiplying Knights 
of the Bath, in imitation of the continental courts, gave these > blushing 
ribbons,' very little more value than they had in the haberdasher's shop, 
and introduced a foppery repugnant to the habits of his country. 
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bat by jealous precautions to counteract them. The most 
slavish maxims of government are revived and enforced to 
oppose the free spirit of the age, and a standing army is the 
mayi reliance of sovereigns. But though this might have been 
the means of originally obtaining their power, when the peo- 
ple were either passive, or perhaps glad to assist a monarch 
against his nobles, stdl how vain must it be eventually, in 
opposition to the general feeling of the times, when know- 
ledge and commerce 'are so widely diffused, and a love of 
free inquiry is the characteristic of the day. It is a melan- 
choly, though we fear an indis stable fact, that there is not 
at this period a government in Europe, that would stand six 
months without the support of a military force. Their views 
then must be erroneous, or their abuses enormous. In the 
actual state of the world even military power is not secure, if 
public opinion be decidedly against it. The army itself is not 
wholly mercenary, but may be infected with sympathy for 
the citizens. Nay in desperate cases it may become reform- 
er itself. We have lately seen the flame of liberty, where it 
was thought to be quite extinct, suddenly gleam from the 
bayonets of Spain, Naples, and Portugal. Military despots 
may well be alarmed, when they thus see the instruments of 
oppression become the means of resistance. 

There is too much knowledge spread throughout Europe, 
to allow any hope of its being extinguished. The people in 
different ranks (in some countries the higher rather than the 
lower) are wishing for reform. Freedom of commerce, right 
of expatriation, abolition of degrading privileges, a system of 
representation or a constitution, exehiption from excessive tax- 
ation are wants moreorless strongly and distinctly felt, accord- 
ing to circumstances. All of these principles are opposed to 
the devouring abuse of great standing armies, which have 
been carried to their maximum of late years, and exhaust the 
resources of the state. To achieve these great points, they 
have a long effort to maintain, but they must finally succeed*; 
they havetocombatagainst greedy monopoly, against arrogant 
privileges, odious sinecures, heartless courtiers, and against 
large armies supported from the sweat of their brow, and the 
blood of their veins; they « wrestle against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places ;' but it is 
the cause of God. and he will give them the victory. 

New Series, No. 6, so 
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The force of circumstances is so strong, and often so salu- 
tary, that it acts as a corrective, in spite of the narrow big- 
otry which refuses to abolish what is obsolete, and it prevents 
the evils of downright resistance, by producing the licensed 
evasion of injurious laws. The sanguinary enactments of 
the old penal codes, the usury laws, and many others are ex- 
amples of this kind Justice could not be administered if 
the judges themselves did not assist in these evasions. In 
more cases, than in the famous one in England, under the 
Orders in Council, the daily transactions in various depart- 
ments, are « a system of simulation and dissimulation,' owing 
to the obstinacy of retaining statutes superseded by the pro- 
gress of society. Yet such practices must introduce the most 
dangerous confusion. Even in the most enlightened country 
in Europe, this pertinacious protection of black-letter pro- 
geny is often exhibited, sometimes odiously, sometimes ludi- 
crously. There are many profoundly learned persons in 
that country, who believe that justice could not be adminis- 
tered, except in a preposterous wig. But there is a striking 
instance that may be cited. When bills are sent from the 
Commons to the Lords, it is supposed, that the whole house 
comes in a body ; a dozen or fifteen members usually compose 
this deputation. When in the vestibule, the door-keeper 
announces them, the Lord Chancellor repeats it, and then 
taking in his hand a rusty, tarnished cushion about a foot 
square with the royal arms embroidered on it, makes his way 
to the bar, impeded by his cumbrous robes, and agitating the 
vast vv ig vt hich covers his head and shoulders, and holds up this 
emblem of the throne, towards which the deputation advance, 
bowing three times, the chancellor returning each bow. The 
chairman, after reading the title of the bill, hands it to the 
chancellor, and retreats backwards, bowing three times again 
to the sacred emblem, the chancellor also again bowing each 
time in return. They are shut out in the vestibule; the 
chancellor then regains his place on the woolsack, (to which 
uncomfortable seat he is eternally condemned, because the 
woollen manufacture was formerly the staple of England.) and 
reads the title of the bill brought up from the lower house. 
The door-keeper next announces another meesage from the 
Commons ; the same grotesque mummery is repeated by the 
same "persons, and often for a dozen times in succession, for 
many bills are occasionally sent up at once. iNow with such 
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a plain, direct, business-like manner, as the English gener- 
ally have adopted, it is laughable to see them carrying on. for 
half an hour together, this solemn baby-play* An English- 
man will talk very scornfully of the pious frolic of Ferdinand, 
in embroidering a petticoat for the Virgin ; but he is not 
struck at seeing the two houses of the great parliament of the 
empire daily acting this awkward, tedious farce. There are, 
no doubt, some who would contend, that it could not be done 
away without subverting the monarchy ; and perhaps they 
may be right. When some of the fundamental maxims of a 
government are avowed fictions, it is difficult to know what 
to touch; when a tower is partly sustained by the ivy that 
has grown eut of its ruins, the removal of a weed may loosen 
a key-stone, and shatter the whole fabric. 

But the most remarkable incongruity between ancient in- 
stitutions and modern practices is to be found in the freedom 
of the press. The wide use of this irresistible instrument 
will finally unmask every unsound and superannuated prin- 
ciple, and these must either be renounced, or the former 
restrained in its career; and which is most likely to happen, 
we leave to the judgment of our readers. We hardly consider 
enough the prodigious and rapid strides which the press lias 
made within the last half century. Before that period, even 
the debates in the British Parliament were only taken by 
stealth, and published in one or two journals of confined 
circulation. Now they are openly and minutely given, and 
their bold and sometimes factious language, under all the 
authority of distinguished names, is carried daily to every 
tavern and alehouse in the kingdom. When the actions of a 
sovereign were known only to his courtiers, when the mon- 
arch, like every thing unknown, was held to be magnifi- 
cent ; when royalty, concealed within the precincts of a court, 
was hid from vulgar gaze, and surrounded with as much 
mystery as a Hindoo idol, it might inspire awe and rever- 
ence. But now that all its actions are exposed, all its aspects 
portrayed, all its foibles exaggerated, all its vices proclaimed, 
and a broad publicity transmits all its concerns with the 
velocity of the wind, from the purlieus of the court, to the 
remotest dwelling in the empire, ■ what is to be thought of 
some of its attributes ? What becomes of the divine right of 
kings ? Where is the maxim that the king can do no wrong ? 
What befalls the fountain of honour, if it is asserted to be 
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only a mass of impurity ? What more monstrous inconsisten- 
cy can be conceived, than that of the deplorable investigation 
lately conducted in the British Parliament with the original 
principles of monarchy ?* The governments of Europe must 
either turn back, or assume new modifications ; they must 
either arrest the progress of inquiry and publicity, or be able 
to bear its investigations. The maxims of the fourteenth, 
and the opinions of the nineteenth centuries will not harmonise 
together ; one of them must be discarded. 

To reform is the most delicate, the most difficult of all 
tasks, and requires the highest energy, purity of character, 
and sagacity in those, who undertake it. The misfortune is, 
that though the .people are discontented and disdainful at the 
actual state of things, they have neither the habits nor the 
intelligence requisite for a higher condition. Look at France, 
with more intelligence than many other nations ; see how 
imperfectly, after all their sufferings, they understand the 
rights of person, how destitute they are of the materials to 
form juries, one of the simplest elements of a free govern- 
ment. Some of their orators in opposition are mere epau- 
letted dragoons and grenadiers, without any elevation of 
principle or view, above those of a daring, enterprising, 
intelligent soldier. With feelings exactly suited to the narrow 
mechanism of military discipline, and actually vain of being 
under such a despot as Napoleon !f The process of prepar- 
ing a nation, that has been long degraded, for even a partial 
degree of freedom, must be slow and cautious. It can never 
be safe or effectual to raise them above the position of serfs 
or soldiers, unless they have the rudiments of instruction; 
this alone can fit them to discharge their duty, as men and 
citizens. 

We may turn from the difficulties in which Europe is in- 
volved, with sentiments of gratitude, that we are exempted, 

* Far be it from us to throw out any taunt against the English nation, 
in the deep humiliation these events hare caused it, in the eyes of the 
world. We would rather draw a veil over the transient shame of the 
land of our ancestors, and sympathize with the proud and virtuous minds, 
who are now stung with mortification at the aspect their government 
exhibits. We may hope, however, thai we shall hear no more for some 
time of our' want of the Corinthian capital ;' and when the most facetious 
of her statesmen resumes his seat in Parliament, be will not perhaps again 
go out of his way to utter his wonted gibes on ' the simplicity of an 
American President ' 

f An instance of this kind may be found on the 29th page of the 67th 
number of the Edinburgh Keview. 
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and sincere wishes that she may be relieved from them. We 
are carrying on an experiment, successfully, that has been 
often denounced as rash and visionary. Yet it has out-lived 
many of those who predicted its early destruction. Our 
government has moved on, acquiring ease from habit, confi- 
dence from practice, and estimation from experience. It has 
been developed under very trying circumstances, has lived 
down two powerful, embittered parties, and continued un- 
changed, while the proudest monarchies of the old continent 
have been riven to their foundations, and are now perplexed 
with the fear of change, and all its unknown consequences. 
Our parties are at last united in their interpretation of all 
the principles of the federal government ; and in despite of 
so many assertions, that our interests were irreconcilcable, 
after so many prophecies of disunion and civil war, we have 
just chosen a President, in all the states of this vast confed- 
eration, unanimously. Our system daily obtains greater 
confidence and attachment in the minds of the citizens, who 
feel its benefits, and perceive more and more its natural 
strength ; a strength, which it owes to being exonerated from 
those artificial appendages, whether they corne under the 
head of ecclesiastical, military, and feudal entailments, or 
exclusive hereditary prerogatives ; devices, which seem to 
constitute the force of Europe, but are in reality the danger- 
ous sources of her evils. Our government demonstrates, 
that where abuses are not to be defended, standing armies 
are useless; where favouritism, prodigality, and injustice are 
not practised at the expense of the people, all the acquisitions 
of industry, or the possessions of inheritance, however vast 
or however humble, and all the rights of.person are entirely 
secure. Its action shews it to be the strongest government 
in the world. While we enjoy its direct advantages, other 
nations may look to it as a bright example of what is practi- 
cable, and a strong encouragement to proceed in the career 
of reformation. 

We have been excited to make these remarks, rather by 
the turn which our own state politics have been taking, by the 
interest awakened by the revision of the constitution of 
Massachusetts, and by the proposal of a similar revision in 
some of the neighbouring states, than because they form a 
very apt preface to the short notice we proposed to ourselves 
of the works, of which we have placed the titles at the head of 
our article. 
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The first of them, entitled « Construction Construed,' &c. 
is the production of a respectable planter in Virginia, who 
has published two other works, one political, and the other 
agricultural ; the latter of which is advantageously known. 
The present book might perhaps have promised itself great 
currency, if it had been written more clearly. It exhibits 
deep thought, clothed in such a redundancy and incongruity 
of metaphor, and such an unfortunate obscurity of language, 
that it must be far too difficult for common readers. The 
author is evidently honest and independent in his principles, 
but narrow, bigoted, and impracticable in bis vinws. Judg- 
ing from this work, we should consider him of the straigh test 
sect of the anti-federalists ; a party, which, however formid- 
able it may have once been, is, we presume, in profession at 
least, now quite extinct.'/ He however seems to be a staunch 
believer in all its doctrines, and we infer generally from all 
his opinions on the topics here treated, that he would hold 
the union very cheap, if it was not subject to certain favourite 
conditions of his own ; conditions which he rather broadly 
hints may be taken, as a sine qua non of its continuance. 

One mode of giving an idea of a book is to repeat its table 
of contents} as this is not long, we shall resirt to it in the 
present case. The work is divided into the following sections : 

' 1. The principles of our constitutions. 

2. Construction. 

3. Sovereignty. 

4. The Union. 

5. Division, and limitation of power. 

6. Property. 

7. The bank decision. — Corporation. 

8. The hank decision. — Sovereignty of spheres. 

9. The bank decision — Supremacy. 

10. The bank decision. — Common defence and general welfare. 

Necessary and proper. Convenient. National. 

11. The bank decision. — Precedents. 

12. Protecting duties and bounties. 

13. Assumption of judicial powers, and patronage by legisla- 

tures. 

14. The laws of nations. 

15. The Missouri question. 

16. The distresses of the United States.' 

If our readers are a little in the dark, it is not our fault, 
and we can assure them, in point of obviousness, it is a fair 
sample of the chapters at large. 
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The main object of the author is to excite the public to a 
jealous watchfulness of the federal government, which, he 
contends, is making encroachments on the independence of 
the states, and verging towards consolidation. This, lie 
argues, is principally shewn in the incorporation of the Na- 
tional bank, in protecting duties and bounties, in granting 
pensions, and in attempting to prevent the extension of slave- 
ry. The first of these points he labours most, but exagger- 
ates them all, and carries a kind of steady, systematic ex- 
travagance to every topic he treats. He thinks that neither 
the federal nor the state governments have a right to grant 
any incorporation ; that the public debt should be destroyed, 
because the funding system was founded in fraud ; that the 
army and navy should be abolished ; that pensions are a 
robbery, salaries an evil, public improvements a bauble, and 
manufactures a nuisance. In short, we think the kind of 
government he might like would be a curiosity. There is a 
lurking inclination towards the Chinese system, though not 
very explicitly shown. At page 340 he quotes Sir G. Staunton, 
to prove, that ' China maintained a standing army of one 
million of infantry, and eight hundred thousand cavalry ;» 
that China had no pecuniary corporations ; that the taxes in. 
China, France, and England were as 5, 16, 34. From these 
facts he infers, that a Chinese empire, with its eight hundred 
thousand cavalry, is better than our system, under the control 
of the * eleemosynarians.' 

The author goes into a very elaborate course of reasoning 
to prove that the incorporation of the United States Bank is 
unconstitutional, and he examines minutely the decision of 
the judges in the case of (he Maryland tax. We are inclined 
to believe the official opinion the true one, though it is a 
question that affords a fine field for nice distinctions, defini- 
tion of terms, and presumptive meanings. Mr. Taylor would 
have done more service, had he confined himself to a comment 
on the enormous abuses which have taken place in the bank- 
ing system in many of the states, as well as in the first man- 
agement of the hank of the United States, on the mischief 
and injury which arises from establisin,!* banks without 
capital, and the consequent laws suspending the course of 
jusHce, which become almost inevitable, after an emission of 
spurious paper has involved all property in the uncertainty 
of shifting prices, and produced locally, an entire derange- 
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ment of relative value. In his anxiety to render the hanking 
system odious, he has not been quite ingenuous in stating all 
the circumstances connected with the national bank. He 
asserts that the states must become the victims of monopoly 
and aristocracy, if the general government have a right to 
establish among them pecuniary corporations which they 
cannot tax ; anil no person, ignorant of the facts, would gather 
from any thing he has said, that the bank was already taxed 
for the benefit of the public, to the full amount which it could 
bear. The citizens of the United States, by their represen- 
tatives in Congress, agree that it would promote the general 
good to have a national hank. In return for the privileges 
they confer on the stockholders, they impose conditions, 
which have made the charter considered by capitalists as a 
hard bargain. Yet for further precaution the charter is 
granted for a short period, at the end of which it can only be 
renewed by the consent of government, a consent which 
certainly will not be obtained without a full equivalent. 
Now after having decided, as a matter of expediency, that such 
a bank will be for the general good, and having thus taxed 
it in Congress to the extent it will bear, can the same citizens 
go into their state legislatures and tax the same institution 
over again without manifest absurdity ? 

Another portion of his work, which contains much sounder 
reasoning, is against a general tariff of protecting duties. 
Yet here also he runs into extremes. A manufacturing 
corporation is, in his opinion, another violation of the sove- 
reignty of the people ■, existing at the expense of the rest of 
the community, and little better employed than in spinning 
and weaving burthens for the public. He considers a corpo- 
ration a kind of Trojan horse, full of danger to the state. 
"We should be very sorry if this were the case, for in Massachu- 
setts we should be able to muster a body of this kind of cavalry, 
almost as numerous as his corps of Chinese horse. Mr. 
Taylor has elsewhere produced able documents on this topic, 
and between the representations of the opponents of the pro- 
jected tariff on one side, and the statements of its patrons on 
the other, we presume that Congress will be able to fix, 
without much difficulty, the scale of duties, that will best pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

It may relieve the austerity of these topics, to give some 
specimens of the style of this work ; which we should not do 
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if we did not fear that it might find imitators, of which we 
shall have presently to produce an instance. The first chapter 
of tbe work is entitled 'The principles of the revolution :' 
and the first sentence will shew the kind of style in which 
it is written. ' These are the keys of construction and the 
locks of liberty.' We subjoin two or three short passages, 
taken almost at hazard, to shew the manner in which this 
grave treatise on government is composed. 

' But having, in these cases, rubbed off the rust, spread over the 
sovereignty of the people by ignorance and monopolies, it ought 
not to be lost under a new incrustation composed of phantoms, 
kneaded by selfishness, and spread by construction and inference. 
Let us recollect that this composition, if left undisturbed, indu- 
rates with wonderful celerity.' p. 35. 

And again. 

Human societies were originally constituted with a view to the 
interest of one or a few, and governments were consequently 
founded in the simple principle of subordination. They were 
splendid statues, the people were pedestals, and a succession of 
convulsions, occasioned by a gas too sublimated or too heavy, con- 
stantly overturned, only to set them up again.' p. 51. 

We add only one more; 

« On the contrary, they intend to erect a political fabrick, with 
separate compartments, each watered by distinct streams of power : 
and not, whilst apparently perfecting a work so glorious, to invent 
covertly a machine, then nameless, but now called the " supremacy 
of means," for diverting the streams assigned to some departments 
into others, so as to famish some occupiers and poison others by 
a plethora. Though the outside walls of the fabrick may still 
stand after the operations of this machine, like those of an old 
Gothic castle, and occasionally attract the admiration of future 
connoisseurs ; yet they will no longer be capable of sheltering 
liberty against the blast of ambition or the reptiles of penality, 
after the apartments cease to be habitable.' p. 87. 

But errors of style are not the only ones we discern in this 
volume ; there are other obliquities of far different importance. 
The following passage will throw some light on the author's 
qualifications for expounding the constitution. 

« The question, however, might be certainly decided by any one 
state, should the federal government adhere to its hypothecations 
of national capital to unproductive and eleemosynary uses. Sun- 
pose a single state should make a trial of the policy of relievimr 
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its capital from such destinations as far as possible, by repealing 
banking laws ; by prohibiting under sufficient penalties the cir- 
culation of every species of paper currency; by prohibiting with 
internal protecting duties, the introduction of all manufactures 
from other states, sent to collect eleemosynary taxes ; by sup- 
pressing all gratuitous pensions ; by reducing legislative wages ; 
by a legislative forbearance to exercise judicial functions ; by 
shortening legislative sessions ; by suspending improvement and 
catch-penny' projects, until it shall be ascertained how the sus- 
pension will work ; by applying all its resources to the payment 
of its debts ; and by reducing its taxes down to the rate, which 
such a policy would justify. It would then experimentally appear, 
whether the policy of condemning national capital^to eleemosyna- 
ry uses, or of leaving it to the use of its owners, was most favour- 
able to national prosperity.' pp. S38, 339. 

If this moderate scheme had originated in other quarters, 
and in other times, we think it would have been stigmatized 
as a proposal to dissolve the union ; though it seems here to 
he only a pretty little experiment in the science of govern- 
ment. 

We gave as an excuse for remarking on the style of this 
work, that we feared it might find imitators, as we had al- 
ready picked up one, which, « before the printer's shoes were 
old,' who impressed Mr. Taylor's work, made its appear- 
ance at its very heels. This is the pamphlet that forms the 
second item at the head of this article. 

We are inclined to speak cautiously of what we do not 
understand ; but this performance strikes us, as one of the most 
exquisite absurdities we have ever seen. We can recollect 
but one parallel to it, as regards obscurity, which we men- 
tion for this author's benefit. Some years since an English 
hanker in Rotterdam published a work, which he called 
« The Doctrine of Equivalents.' It is probably scarce in this 
country, but may be procured in Holland, and if the author 
of the pamphlet before us will obtain and read it, he will be 
able to estimate the situation into which his own work has 
thrown us. ' It is without the name of author, printer, or 
place ; but this excess of precaution is wholly superfluous, 
because, if it contains any thing illegal, we do not believe any 
jury could have been made to comprehend it. If in a total 
inability to comprehend it, we may venture an opinion, we 
should say, that the work bears marks of being written by 
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some catechumen of the Bentham platform. It is a sublima- 
tion of political metaphysics, the contents of which are 
contained in the following table : 

' 1. View of actual affairs. 

2. Political problem. 

3. Import of terms. 

4. Universal principles. 

5. Characteristic distinctions. 

6. Organic outline. 

7. Social body. 
b. Sovereignty. 

9. Constitutional life.' 

This will afford but an imperfect idea of the work, from 
which we have found it very difficult to make any extracts ; 
for, in attempting to draw a single thread, we found the 
whole mass coming with it. The following passage is tolera- 
bly entire in itself, and we have chosen it partly on that 
account, though chiefly because it is one of the most perspic- 
uous, and will show the transparency of the author's manner. 

' How shall the executive atjthoritt be organized so as to 
have this uniform efficiency? 

' Nothing less than the plenipotent strength of society can con- 
stitute the force which such efficiency "implies. It is the associa- 
tion of the physical power of the whole social body that must 
sustain the universal authority of the social will. It is this asso- 
ciation that forms the compacture of force which is to give irre- 
sistible energy to the sword of justice. The social force thus 
united and compacted assures the public efficiency of executive 
power. 

* This power is to be called forth as may be right for the benefit 
of the respective portions of society. Destined to be ordered into 
action in pursuance of their reciprocal will, it is made a deposite 
and sequestrated as a physical security that such will shall be 
observed. For effectuating the eventual determinations of right 
there is constituted a depositary of the power so sequestrated. 
And the high betrustment of taking care that such determinations 
be faithfully executed is given in charge to this depositary. 

' Such is the Executive Chief.* &c. pp. 43, 44. 

Had the taste which directed the mechanical presided also 
over the literary execution of this pamphlet, we might have 
had the pleasure of giving a different account of it. It is 
rare to see better printing or paper from the American or 
any other press. 



